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EDITORIAL NOTES 


THe LeGcisLature has adjourned until November. Ostensibly the reason 
is to give plenty of time to consider some of the measures proposed by 
the Abell Commission and also by the National Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration. The suggestions in the report of the latter, for which the 
State paid a large sum, were so sweeping that it is doubtful if, even in 
November, many of them will receive due or final attention. Those of 
the Abell Commission were more immediately practical, and no good 
reason was offered for not debating them and acting upon them, pro or con. 
The number of bills passed by both Houses and sent to the Governor was 
appreciably less than in the 1929 session for which everybody ought to be 
thankful. When, however, it comes for the public to pass upon the real 
value of those made laws it presents a difficult task. Without seeing the 
text of these laws we hesitate to approve or condemn. Apparenfly the 
election laws have been properly revised; certainly the grade crossing 
elimination, bill board, traffic, bridge and tunnel merger and building and 
loan measures are good in design; but salary raising schemes have not 
been proven to have been necessary; the so-called “ripper” bills seem to 
be entirely uncalled for, and will only cause long litigation and become 
a plague to the dominant party which passed them. On the whole it 
looks doubtful if the Legislature can be credited with the wonderful record 
that the Governor says belongs to it. It will not make many of our citizens 
change their minds that annual sessions at Trenton are not a blessing but 
a bane, and we hope that in 1932 a serious proposal will be made to agnend 
the Constitution of the State to provide for biennial sessions. 





New Jersey has long had a reputation for good, qualified Judges 
in its highest Courts. Once in a while, as a matter of course, a selection 
has not been the best, but this has been rare. When it comes to the lower 
Courts many fine appointments have also been made, but the exceptions 
have been growing for some time past; at least that appears to be the 
opinion of many practicing lawyers in some counties of the State. Where 
this has occurred—where misfits have been appointed— it would appear 
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to have been the fault of two parties; of the Bar of the locality in not 
standing up for an appointment that would do them and the State credit, 
and of the Governor in either not being properly advised or in refusing 
to act upon proper advise made to him. An instance occurs to us of a 
very poor appointment made some years ago. We knew it was purely 
a political appointment and that the local Bar as a whole had taken no 
steps to protest when it was known that a great mistake in the appointee 
was likely to be made. Later we asked a Supreme Court Justice of the 
same district if the Governor had spoken to him as to the merits of the 
prospective holder of the judicial office. He seemed surprised. “We 
are never consulted,” he said. In other words, the best possible source 
for obtaining knowledge of the abilities of a practitioner, and of the 
prospect that he would do honor to the profession if given a minor judicial 
office, is not sought in these latter days by the State Executive, nor even 
the local Bar as an organization that might, or should, act as a unit in a 
recommendation. We are led to these remarks at the moment after read- 
ing a portion of an address by a member of the South Dakota Bar Asso- 
ciation delivered before that Association some time since. In South 
Dakota, as in most Western States, the Judges of the Courts are elected 
by popular vote and not appointed ; hence the speaker’s use of the words 
“appointment or election” in the address. A very small portion of the 
address referred to is as follows: 


“Tt is indeed regrettable that under our system of selecting Judges 
we frequently get lawyers whose natural talents and mental endowments 
are below the average of the members of the Bar—lawyers who have 
failed to make a success as members of the profession. Often they are 
inexperienced and untried lawyers, and after we call them to the Bench 
we have to educate them as judicial officers at the expense of the Bar 
and the public. This is wrong and militates against the best interests of 
the public and of the profession. It is also true that lawyers who have 
not succeeded in the profession naturally turn from the practice of the 
law to seek official positions in order that they may secure a livelihood. . . . 
It seems to me that it is the duty of the Bar to endeavor to prevent politi- 
cal consideration from outweighing judicial fitness in the selection of our 
Judges. It should protest earnestly against the appointment, or election, 
of those who are unsuitable for the Bench, and it should strive to have 
elected to office only those who are fitted by nature, training and experi- 
ence. The aspirations of lawyers for judicial positions should be governed 
by an impartial estimate of their ability to add honor to the office, and 
not by a desire for the distinction which the position may bring to them- 
selves. An active, vigilant Bar can do much to improve the judiciary and 
can see to it that only those lawyers judicially fit can secure an appoint- 
ment or an election to a judicial position. The Bar should always sug- 
gest and present the names of lawyers from whom a selection should 
be made for judicial purposes. The Governor should always consult the 
Bar before making an appointment to a judicial position, and there should 
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be an unwritten rule with the Bar that only lawyers proposed by it for 
judicial positions should become candidates for such positions.” 


Generally speaking, a District Court Judge or a Common Pleas Judge 
should be appointed only on agreed-upon merits, regardless of politics, 
and when he has made good, should be retained in office, or given a higher 
position when an opening for that comes, and not displaced to give way 
to a lawyer of a different political complexion simply because the political 
administration of the State has been changed. 





It will surprise many to learn that the Ku Klux Klan so spread itself 
in Canada that a recent Ontario law forbade the wearing of masks in 
public. This law now comes to general attention by the sentencing of a 
member of a mob at Oakville, Ontario, which wore masks while raiding 
a private home and carrying off a young girl from it. The man sentenced 
admitted he was a Ku Kluxer and wore a mask, and he was fined 
by a magistrate. He appealed and the Appellate Court, by its Chief 
Justice, dismissed the appeal and instead of affirming the fine, imposed 
three months jail sentence instead. Presumably this change of sentence 
on appeal is allowed in Canada. We think a similar ability on the part 
of a reviewing high Court in this State and elsewhere in usual criminal 
offenses should be the law provided all the evidence below appears on the 
appeal. It would prevent many appeals that are really frivolous, or made 
only in the hope of release from a just sentence in a lower Court. 





A lengthy report prepared for and issued by the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching has reached our tables and it 
treats of the subject of legal education as secured in the Law Schools. 
It does not decry the Schools; it simply undertakes to show, what all 
older lawyers at the Bar well know, that the modern Law School does 
not, and cannot, take the place which the practicing law office, in the old 
days of apprentice training, occupied in legal education. It declares that 
there are two fundamentals of successful law practice which cannot be 
effectively taught in the Law School. One is a sound working basis of 
professional ethics. The other is a practical expertness in the specific 
business of law practice. Both of these, the report maintains, must be 
learned in actual practice. Neither is susceptible to academic presentation. 

Several remedial measures, by which the value of the old system of 
reading law might be brought back into the organization of legal educa- 
tion to-day, are considered in the report. Of these, the proposal for a 
“Junior or Interlocutory Bar” is most strongly recommended. Under 
this system, admission to the Bar would be provisional, subject to con- 
firmation after a specified period of years in actual practice; and such 
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confirmation would depend upon the record of practice during the inter- 
locutory period. Says the report: 


“It is not to be denied that some Law Schools go further than others 
in offering courses or in employing methods that have some practical value 
for their students, but any School that attempts to turn out finished prac- 
titioners mistakes its mission. It is in the law office—whether his own 
or some one’s else—that the scientifically grounded student first fully 
appreciates how unscientific is the law that actually obtains in every juris- 
diction to-day. It is only in the doing of genuine professional business, 
under the actual conditions of professional life, that these qualities can 
be developed ; and it is part of the responsibility of Bar admission authori- 
ties to see to it that they are developed.” 


The idea of an Interlocutory Bar is one which would seem to have 
a good basis to it. No young lawyer who has the right conception of his 
work need fear his being called later to a full-fledged attorneyship if he 
makes good in the test. We commend this view of matters to the Judicial 
Council about to be called into existence in this State. 





Prohibition and anti-prohibition are subjects still before Congress 
and likely to be for the remainder of the session. Results? None, except 
to fill columns of the “Congressional Record” and the daily newspapers. 
No one is or will be converted by the oratory of the so-called “investiga- 
tions,” nor by straw votes. The reason is that everybody has his or her 
mind made up. Those who feel the Constitutional Amendment is such 
a restriction on “personal liberty” that it ought not to be tolerated are 
inclined to break the law and declare that it is done in “good conscience.” 
Those who do not care specially about “personal liberty” as something 
of great importance, but do love drink, will also break the law. Those 
who on religious or moral grounds fall in with the Amendment are 
just as unlikely to change their minds. They believe the law good for 
industry and for general morality. As we see it the crux of the matter 
is, can the law be reasonably enforced and should it be; if not, what is 
the best solution in behalf of real temperance for the nation? All sides 
claim there is no desire or expectation of the return of the old saloon, 
but no one has yet formulated a plan by which the Federal Government 
or the separate States can go into the business of selling intoxicating 
liquor without practical saloons, or, if not, then “speakeasies.” Govern- 
ment control in Canada has not relieved communities from speak-easies, 
as a former Premier of Canada has testified. So, if there should be a 
change from direct Prohibition, what can it be? We have failed to see 
the problem yet solved by the “wets,” one that will do away with drunk- 
enness; all good citizens can stand on a platform of no drunken- 
ness and, in consequence, less poverty and less suffering by poor families. 
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There is one point brought out by the Prohibition investigation in 
Washington which is more serious than any other. It is that immense 
sums of money have been spent, and far more are proposed to be spent, 
to further one side or the other in the elections the coming Fall. The 
President of the Association Against the Prohibition Amendment, Mr. 
Henry H. Curran, not only testified that there was spent by it last year 
$427,213, but that the campaign for this year is planned on the basis of 
an expenditure of $1,000,000. We have not seen that it has been brought 
out what the Anti-Saloon League or any other pro-Prohibition organiza- 
tions or persons spent last year or will spend this year, but, while of 
course they cannot compete with the Antis, it must have expended too 
much. Just such “campaign expenses,” as they are called, are demoraliz- 
ing, even when not intended to be. We believe the time will come—ought 
to come without more delay—when no organization and no candidate for 
office can expend moneys beyond that necessary for hiring halls for public 
addresses. Speakers who are patriots should make their political speeches 
without charge. A rigid law on this subject, Federal as to Federal elec- 
tions, State as to State elections, could curb the dollars and cents feature 
in politics, and must do so if America is to be a place where voters decide 
their affairs by voting their own minds. 





On the last day’s Legislative session in this State last month there 
was a bill sleeping in committee designed to permit municipalities to 
employ prison labor. Suddenly, on the last day, a substitute appeared, 
which amended the 1907 and 1911 Municipal Investigation Acts, the hid- 
den design of which, as gathered by the public after the measure passed 
both Houses, was to head off certain investigations of alleged irregularities 
and alleged crimes in Atlantic and Bergen county proceedings before 
Supreme Court Commissioners regularly appointed under the 1907 and 
Ig11 amendatory Acts. How many members of both Houses knew what 
they were voting for in passing a substitute, which was in no way related 
to the original bill, we do not know, but probably very few, as the sub- 
stituted bill, if printed, was not on the desks and available for members. 
It is asserted that the changes made in the older statutes are “not of great 
importance,” but, if so, why the haste and undercover for its adoption? 
And why did the Governor sign the measure within 24 hours, when he 
must have known it might upset, and was intended to upset, litigation 
already in progress? Whatever the motives or the consequences, this is 
not the way for a sober-minded Legislature to carry on business. It may 
be said that many previous Legislatures have done just such things. But 
they have never been commended for it. 
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President Hoover came squarely out in an address before the National 
Society, D. A. R., in Washington for entrance of the United States into 
the World Court. A few days later that Society voted, it is said unani- 
mously, that we should not enter into foreign alliances of any sort, 
which meant neither into the World Court nor the League of Nations. The 
explanation for such a stand is so poor that it can only reflect upon the 
good sense of that body, which has heretofore done so much to perpetuate 
fine ideals in American history and character. It is not to be wondered 
at, therefore, that some important resignations by members of various 
local Chapters are already taken place or forecast. The fact is that bodies 
of this kind should not pass upon subjects not delegated to it by its home 
constituency, nor at all where the matter is entirely outside of its primary 
object. The more than 200,000 members of the D. A. R. have not had 
the question of entrance into the World Court before them, and we know 
of no reason why they should vote in the Chapters on that subject, any 
more than upon Prohibition, or who should be President of this country 
or Governor of a State. 





At last a bill has passed the New Jersey Legislature for the establish- 
ment of a Judicial Council. The State Bar Association recommended it 
to be passed in 1929, but it then failed. We are enabled to present the 
full text elsewhere. It provides for the establishment of a State Com- 
mission of fourteen members as a Judicial Council, to study Court pro- 
cedure and report to the Legislature. The Attorney General is an ex- 
officio member of the Commission. Other members include the President 
of the State Bar Association, Chairmen of the Judiciary Committees of 
both Houses, members of the Bar, Courts, etc. At least 17 States have 
Judicial Councils and their utility has been solidly proven. Readers will 
find in our February number, page 45, an article upon the subject, and 
many others have appeared from time to time in the “Journal of the 
American Judicature Society.” There is very great room for such a 
Council in New Jersey. Senator Wolber, of Essex county, fathered the 
successful measure, although it was left to nearly the last hours of the 
Legislative session before it was passed. 





We trust that many of our readers read the article in our March 
issue entitled, “Concilation as Cure for Law’s Delay.” It stated what an 
experiment in the New York City Municipal Court effectuated in reducing 
the number of cases that would otherwise take up the time of the Court. 
In brief words, the idea is for attorneys to settle disputed cases themselves, 
or for the litigants to do it without compelling a Court and jury to try 
them, and, where this has not been done or even endeavored to be done, 
for the Judge himself to see if differences cannot be adjusted without 
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trial. The latter suggestion we look upon as of great importance. As 
the writer of the March article says: 


‘Who better than an impartial Judge can offer suggestions for a fair 
adjustment of differences to contending litigants? Most assuredly liti- 
gants will listen more readily to a suggestion for settlement of a dispute, 
when the suggestion is made by a Judge. His suggestions are disinterested 
and the source is one because of the position of the Judge to command the 
respect of the parties. These suggestions are free from suspicion, which 
may be entertained when made by a party or his attorney, and conse- 
quently the more readily entertained. My experience on the Bench of 
the Municipal Court for upwards of twenty years leads me to say that 
I entertain no doubt that conciliation can be made a medium for the speedy 
disposition of litigation. I have consistently made it a practice in cases 
to be tried before me with the aid of a jury to call counsel to the Bench 
before me and interrogate them respecting the nature of the case and the 
prospect of adjusting differences. 1 have secured many settlements with- 
out the exercise of any pressure on the parties to reach a settlement. In- 
variably I have received the thanks of attorneys and clients for my efforts, 
and this even though the attempt at conciliation failed to result in a 
settlement.” 


If the experience in Denmark and Norway, where conciliation pro- 
cedure has long been practised with good results, is any criterion, it may 


well be tried in New Jersey, but it is not necessary to go so far away tc 
make an argument for it. It commends itself to common-sense. 





The new Vice-Chancellor, Mr. John O. Bigelow, of Newark, is 
everywhere spoken of as a fit man for that office. As Prosecutor of the 
Pleas of Essex county his was a clean record. As a counsel of the Utilities 
Commission of the State no word of criticism of his acts has come to 
our knowledge. He has been a practitioner for over 21 years and made 
his mark, and he is now in his prime. The Bar generally wish him all 
success in his new calling. 





There was one so-called salary-raise measure enacted by the late 
Legislature which seems to have commended itself to the Bar generally 
and that relates to the stipend of the lay Judges of the Court of Errors 
and Appeals. They have heretofore been allowed $40 per day for 40 
days in each Term of Court. The time is extended to 55 days. In the 
course of a year this permits the emolument to reach $6,600; none too 
much in these times if the Judges really work 165 days. Some day, 
however, there will be no Judges in that Court who are not trained in 
the law. Their presence now is a relic of older times, just as were those 
early Judges (generally Justices of the Peace), who sat on the Common 
Pleas Bench within the memory of all older members of the Bar. The 
latter went none too soon, and the former cannot hope to fill their present 
positions beyond the next Constitutional Convention. 
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In arranging to go to press for May earlier than usual, we are not 
able to comment upon or sketch the active and important life of Mr. Jus- 
tice Kalisch, of our Supreme Court, who died on April 29th in St. Luke’s 
Hospital, New York City, aged 79 years. The entire Bar of the State 
was shocked at the news, for which there seem to have been no fore- 
casts, although it was known he was ordered by his physician to take a 
month’s rest. 





COMMERCIAL CALENDARS; DRAFTING LAWYERS FOR THE BENCH, 
ETC. 


At a luncheon meeting of the Bar Association of Essex County last 
month, the enactment of a law permitting the Chief Justice to draft able 
members of the Bar to sit for three-month periods in the Circuit Court 
to relieve temporary congestion was advocated by Judge Ackerson of the 
Hudson Circuit. The following account of the several interesting points 
made by him and other Judges is taken from the Newark “Evening News.” 

Judge Ackerson had been invited to explain to Essex lawyers opera- 
tion of the Commercial Calendar, which has been functioning in Hudson 
more than a year and had just been inaugurated in Essex. Responsibility 
for success of the innovation was put up to members of the Bar by Judge 
Ackerson and by Judge Dungan, who urged lawyers to cooperate with the 
Courts more fully in litigation arising out of commercial differences. 

Judge Cleary of the Hudson Circuit also spoke, stating the best proof 
of the value of the Commercial Calendar in relieving congestion in the 
law Courts was the record of its achievement in Hudson. 

Judge Ackerson stated the new system had greatly reduced these two 
evils in the Hudson Circuit: tying up for from one to two years money 
of merchants, which was the stake in commercial litigation, and causing 
witnesses to sit around court rooms two or three weeks waiting to be 
called to testify. Lawyers do not try to unfairly delay cases when they 
know they must go to trial within one month. He stated between thirty 
and forty per cent of cases on the general calendar had “died out” when 
placed on the Commercial Calendar. Compelling litigants to face each 
other in Court had resulted in shaming many of them into settling suits. 
He stated the Hudson Circuit is facing 400 less cases than it was when 
the Commercial Calendar was adopted a year ago. 

Opposition by taxpayers seemed to stand in the way of procuring 
more regularly assigned Circuit Court Judges, he said. It was because 
of this opposition that he favored passage of an Act empowering the 
Chief Justice to assign lawyers to sit for short periods to relieve congestion. 

Judge Cleary stated the Commercial Calendar has proved more bene- 
ficial than had been anticipated in Hudson, as seldom are more than two 
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days required to clean up cases for which a whole week has been set 
aside. His list had shrunk from 1,500 to 1,300 cases since it was adopted 
in Hudson. 

Judge Dungan declared he was able to see benefits from the Com- 
mercial Calendar before he finished working on it the preceding morning. 
He said, however, “Its success depends on how well you lawyers are solid 
on it.” He urged lawyers to confer with the Court on any phase of the 
new system which might puzzle them, and stated the Court found it just 
as strange and new as did lawyers. Advisability of settling cases where 
possible was stressed by Judge Dungan, who said, “The settling lawyer 
often does best by his client ;” the uncompromising attitude assumed by 
some lawyers was injurious to clients. Although the Court is inclined to 
be lenient during the trial stages of the new plan, lawyers must bear in 
mind that it will not tolerate disregarding the rules. He stated cases will 
be non-suited if plaintiff’s counsel fails to appear on the day fixed on 
Commercial Calendar. Such cases will not be put off for a term as at 
present. He also deplored the existing practise of wasting the Court’s 
time proving facts which could have been agreed upon if lawyers for 
both sides had conferred before trial and eliminated obvious proof. 

Members voted to appoint a committee to revise the District Court 
Act and present a measure for passage by the 1931 Legislature. One 


proposed change is to have more centralized control of such Courts and 
have Judges rotate to different parts of the Court. 





Among recent articles in our law magazine exchanges that will well 
repay reading are: 

St. Louis’ Law Review, February: “The Use by a Witness of His 
Prior Testimony for the Purpose of Refreshing Recollection.” 

University of Pa. Law Review, March: “The Labor Decisions of 
Chief Justice Taft ;” “The Trust as a Substitute for a Will;” April, “The 
Contributory Negligence of Automobile Passengers.” 

Illinois Law Review, March: “Social Consequences of Injunctions 
in Labor Disputes.” 

Harvard Law Review, March: “Criminal Responsibility for the Acts 
of Another.” 

Minnesota Law Review, February: “Assessment of Damages in Per- 
sonal Injury Actions.” 

Journal of the American Judicature Society, April: “Judgment by 
Notice of Motion in Virginia.” 

North Carolina Law Review, April: “The Family Automobile.” 

Cornell Law Quarterly, April: “Joint and Mutual Wills: Mutual 
Promises to Devise as a Means of Conveyancing ;” “Bar Associations.” 
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PROCEDURE FOR DISCOVERY IN WISCONSIN 


Wisconsin has had in all its essential features since 1856 a statute 
relating to discovery which is a substitute for the old “Bill of Discovery” 
in equity. Since it has worked so long and is so simple in its operation 
I have been asked to set out its essential features in a short article. 

Section 326.12 of the Wisconsin Statutes provides substantially that 
either party may before trial examine the adverse party, his or its assignor, 
officer, agent, or employee or the person who was such officer, agent, or 
employee at the time of the occurrence which is the subject of an action, 
as an adverse witness before trial after the pleadings have been framed. 

A notice served on the attorney of the adverse party at least five days 
before the examination is all that is required. No motion need be made 
to the Court. A subpoena is issued and witness fees paid to the witness 
to be examined. The examination is before a Commissioner of the Cir- 
cuit Court—the Court of general jurisdiction—even though the action 
may be pending in a Justice, Municipal or County Court. Such Com- 
missioner has all the powers of a Judge at chambers. 

The fixed habit of the Bar is to dispense with notices. Most exam- 
inations are taken when convenient to the counsel for both sides and the 
time is fixed by oral agreement. 

The examination is oral and a real cross-examination, is permitted. 
The examination is written out and signature of the witnesses may be 
waived. If signature is not waived the party examined reads over his 
testimony and makes such corrections as he desires to make and the ex- 
amination is then filed with the clerk of the Court where the action is 
pending. All papers and documents must be produced at the examination 
and become part of the deposition if desired. 

The deposition may be used on the trial against the party examined 
as an admission against interest and for the purposes of impeachment or 
of contradicting the testimony of the witness given on the trial. 

It will be seen that this necessarily simplifies the issues to be tried 
because in most instances the material facts as the parties claim them are 
fully disclosed. Nothing can be more complete in the way of discovery 
than the proceeding as outlined. 

Such an examination often ends the litigation. One may find out 
that his adversary has certain facts which cannot be disputed and where 
all the cards are on the table a fair settlement is often effected. 

The statute further provides that an examination may be had before 
issue is joined to enable the party to frame a pleading. The party who 
desires such an examination must make an affidavit stating the general 
nature and object of the action or proceeding; that discovery is sought 
to enable him to plead and the subjects upon which information is de- 
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sired. In such case the Court may make an order limiting the examina- 
tion so that it may not be made a mere fishing expedition. An example 
of an examination before issue joined is illustrated in the famous State 
Treasury Cases: State v. Baetz, 86 Wisconsin, 29, where the affidavit 
showed that the plaintiff did not know the banks where the deposits were 
made by the treasurer; the rates of interest received thereon; the dates 
of the deposits ; the amount received on account thereof by the treasurer, 
nor the proportion of such deposits which properly belonged to the various 
funds of the State. Such examination included the securities on the bond 
of the treasurer. 

For an illustration in a negligence case see Schmitz v. Menasha W. 
W. Co., 92 Wisconsin, 529. 

The statute is not clear and the practice is not settled as to whether 
the party examined may give testimony in his own behalf at such examina- 
tion, but it is usually permitted. It would be a valuable thing if this un- 
certainty were made clear by amendment of the statute or by a Court rule. 

All of the foregoing will be like the A B C’c to the Wisconsin prac- 
titioner. It certainly is strange that this simple method of discovery has 
not been generally adopted.—Cameron L. Baldwin of La Crosse. 





NEW JERSEY’S JUDICIAL COUNCIL 


[The Legislature of this State has at last passed and the Governor has ap- 
proved, April 21, the following measure creating a Judicial Council. The law is 
known as Chapter 254, Laws of 1930.—Ebiror.] 


An Act to create a Judicial Council, and to define its powers and 
duties. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and General Assembly of the State of New 
Jersey: 

1. A permanent State commission of fourteen members to be known 
as the Judicial Council is hereby created. The Attorney-General shall be 
a member ex officio, and is charged with the duty of calling the Council 
together for organization, as hereinafter provided. The other members 
shall be one of the Vice-Chancellors, to be designated by the Chancellor, 
a Justice of the Supreme Court, two Circuit Court Judges and a Com- 
mon Pleas Judge, to be designated by the Chief Justice, the president of 
the State Bar Association, the chairman of the Judiciary Committee of the 
Senate, and the chairman of the Judiciary Committee of the House of As- 
sembly ; also five members of the Bar, who shall be counselors-at-law of 
at least ten years standing, to be designated by the President of the State 
Bar Association, who at the time of such designation shall indicate that 
one of such appointees shall be a member of the Council for one year, 
another for two years, another for three years, another for four years, and 
the fifth for five years. All appointments of such counselors-at-law, after 
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the first designation, shall be for the term of five years. Vacancies which 
may occur in the Council from any cause shall be filled as speedily as 
possible by the official to whom the power of original designation is herein 
given. Such members as are hereby appointed, or as shall have been 
designated because of holding any office, shall remain members of the 
Council only during the incumbency of such office, and shall be succeeded 
in the Council by their successors in office appointed or designated as here- 
in provided. 

2. Immediately upon the enactment of this statute the Attorney-Gen- 
eral shall advise the Chancellor, the Chief Justice and the President of 
the State Bar Association, who shall within two months after such enact- 
ment designate the members of the Council as herein provided, and no- 
tify the Attorney-General of such designations. The Attorney-General 
shall within three months of said enactment call the Council together at 
the State House in the city of Trenton, on a date and at an hour of which 
he shall give all members sufficient notice, for the purpose of organizing 
to effectuate the purpose of this Act. Six members shall constitute a 
quorum. The Council shall elect by majority vote a presiding officer to 
be known as the Chairman of the Council, who shall be charged with the 
duty of carrying out the provisions of this Act, and shall also appoint an 
executive secretary at a salary and for a term of office to be fixed by the 
Council. The Council shall hold at least three stated meetings each year, 
at times and at a place or places to be determined by majority vote, and 
such special meetings as the chairman, on the written request of at least 
three members, shall designate. 

3. It shall be the duty of the Judicial Council to make continuous 
study of the organization and relation of the various Courts of the State, 
counties and municipalities, the rules and methods of procedure and prac- 
tice of the judicial system of the State, the work accomplished and the 
results produced. It shall, from time to time, submit for the consideration 
of the Justices and Judges of the various Courts such suggestions in re- 
gard to the rules of practice and procedure as it may deem advisable, and 
shall report annually to the Governor on or before December fifteenth, such 
matters as it may wish to bring to his attention, or to the attention of the 
Legislature. The Council shall co-operate with the Legislature and its. 
committees, and shall from time to time, upon request, aid and advise the 
Legislature and its committees upon any subject of law or procedure 
which may be before the Legislature for action. 

4. Upon an appropriation for that purpose, the Council may employ 
a secretary and such clerical assistants and provide such office facilities as 
it may deem necessary. No members shall receive any compensation for 
his services, but the Council and the several members thereof shall be paid 
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by the State Treasurer out of any appropriation made for the purpose, 
such sums as may be necessary for clerical and other like services, travel 
and incidentals, to be approved by the chairman of the Council. 

5. This Act shall take effect immediately. 
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The regulation of the liquor traffic by restrictive or prohibitory legis- 
tion has a long history in Canada, as in the United States. It is, however, 
only with the latter aspects of that history that we are here concerned. 
Provincial prohibition, as a war-time measure, became effective in 1916 
in the Provinces of Manitoba, Nova Scotia, Alberta and Ontario; in 1917 
in the Provinces of New Brunswick, Saskatchewan and British Columbia, 
and later in 1919 in Quebec. The remaining Province, Prince Edward 
Island, has been under prohibition since 1901, and remains so at the present 
time. 

In order to understand the prohibition question in Canada, it is neces- 
sary to know something of the division of the forms of government be- 
tween the Provinces and the Dominion. Put very briefly, the Dominion 
controls in all questions relating to trade in liquors, both international and 
interprovincial, as well as in all questions relating to manufacture. To 
the Provinces is left only the control, regulation or prohibition of the 
retail sale. Since we have never had a Dominion Prohibitory law, pro- 
hibition has meant in Canada merely the forbidding of retail sales. This 
has at certain periods been reinforced by Dominion regulations prohibit- 
ing interprovincial trade in liquors. The manufacture of spirits, beer and 
wine has never been stopped, except for a short period as an emergency 
war measure, so that through most of the period of prohibitory legislation 
in the various Canadian provinces, regularly licensed distilleries, breweries 
and wineries have been in operation. That this has had a distinctly evil 
effect on the enforcement of prohibitory legislation is generally admitted. 

As I have already stated, prohibition to the extent of the powers of 
the various Provinces became effective in the years 1916-’17. It was 
quickly found, however, that these measures were not as effective as might 
be wished, for the Provinces having no power to control or prohibit inter- 
provincial trade; it was perfectly legal for a distillery or brewery situated 
in one Province to make retail sales to citizens of another Province, and 
the manufacturers of liquor were quick to take advantage of this loop- 
hole. Accordingly, on April 1, 1918, the Federal Government, by an 


‘Few people who talk about the liquor system, really systems, tried in Canada, 
have a correct idea about it. So we print here a portion of a long statement made to 
the United States House of Congress Investigating Committee on March 26th last 
by ex-Premier Drury, of Ontario. While called for the “Drys” his facts themselves 
were not challenged.—EbrTor. 
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Order-in-Council, under powers conferred by the “War Measures Act,” 
forbade this trade, and the provincial measures of prohibition became cor- 
respondingly more effective. 

This Federal or Dominion Order-in-Council was rescinded on De- 
cember 31, 1920. Immediately interprovincial trade was resumed, and, 
by the use of an ingenious system known as “short-circuiting’” by which 
the law was evaded, it was found possible to market liquor direct to the 
citizens of a prohibition Province from breweries and distilleries located 
with the same Province. 

Prohibition under these conditions was, of course, little more than 
the restriction of the ordinary conveniences of retail sale. This condi- 
tion could not be allowed to continue. Accordingly, a Dominion law was 
brought into effect, under which, after the approval of the measure by 
a direct vote of the electors of any Province, importation into that Province 
would be prohibited. All the Provinces of the Dominion were quick to 
take advantage of this Act, with the exception of Quebec and British 
Columbia, which had set systems of Government sale in 1921. In the 
other Provinces, with the aid of this Federal Act, Prohibition was effec- 
tive until its later supercedure by systems of Government sale. This oc- 
curred in the various Provinces in the following order: 

British Columbia and Quebec, 1921. 

Alberta and Manitoba, 1924. 

Saskatchewan, 1925. 

Ontario and New Brunswick, 1927. 

I have cited these facts to show that at no period has the whole of 
the Dominion of Canada been under effective legal prohibition. The two 
periods when prohibition was most widely effective were from April 1, 
1918, to December 31, 1920, when all the Provinces except Quebec were 
under prohibitory laws and when interprovincial trade was stopped, and 
in 1922 and 1923, when the same condition prevailed, except in British 
Columbia and Quebec, which had passed under Government sale. Having 
regard to the disturbed conditions due to the aftermath of the war, in 
the first period, we may regard the period covered by the years 1922 and 
1923 as being that of the most complete and effective prohibition in Canada. 

Before, however, proceeding to discuss the statistical aspects of the 
question, I would like to present to you in some detail the so-called Gov- 
ernment control systems as they exist in the various Provinces. First, 
I would like to disabuse your minds of the idea, if you hold it, that there 
is such a thing as a Canadian system of Government control. There is 
no such system. There are almost as many systems as there are Provinces, 
and they differ very widely from each other in very many important 
respects. 
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At the one extreme stands the Province of Quebec. Here about the 
only feature that is either Government or control is found in the sale of 
spirits. The Government holds a monopoly, and a very profitable one, 
of this sale. No permits for the purchase of spirits are required. The 
only control is found in the regulation that the purchaser may obtain only 
one bottle at a time, unless under special arrangement with the Liquor 
Board. Since, however, there is no limit to the number of times a pur- 
chase may be made, or the number of persons who may purchase, the sale 
is practically wide open. The Government stores also sell wines and im- 
ported beers. 

In addition to the Government stores, wine is sold by licensed hotels 
and restaurants with meals, and beer by grocers who sell in unbroken 
packages, as well as by cafes, taverns and restaurants, who sell for con- 
sumption on their premises. There is no restriction on liquor advertising. 

In all the Provinces spirituous liquors are sold only in Government 
stores. Permits are required in New Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, Al- 
berta and British Columbia, but not in Quebec or Saskatchewan. In On- 
tario the limit of purchase is twelve quarts of spirits at one time, in Mani- 
toba twelve quarts a week, in Saskatchewan one quart a day, while in 
Alberta and British Columbia there is no limit. 

All the Provinces sell beer in Government stores in sealed packages. 
Ontario limits the amount to ten dozen bottles, or one half-barrel at a 
purchase. Saskatchewan will sell two gallons a day to a purchaser, and 
Manitoba four dozen pints a week. In addition to these Government sales 
beer is sold by the glass in Alberta, British Columbia and Manitoba. Wines 
are sold without limit in all the Provinces except Saskatchewan, where 
the maximum quantity is one gallon a day. 

About the only restrictive feature of this system is found in the fact 
that places of sale are not quite so numerous as they were under the old 
license system which existed prior to prohibition. That they are suffi- 
ciently numerous to serve their customers, particularly in these days of 
motor cars and rapid travel, is evidenced by this table, which, with your 
permission, I would submit for the Committee. The sum total of these 
places, where liquor in one form or another may be purchased, need only 
be mentioned here: Alberta, 503; British Columbia, 426; Saskatchewan, 
212; Manitoba, 287; Ontario, 327, and Quebec, 3,320. 

The amount spent on liquor throughout these legal channels by the 
purchasing public amounts to a vast sum. Here again I would submit 
to you a memorandum dealing with this phase in some detail. The totals, 
however, may profitably be cited. These were as follows, for the years 
1928-’29, including tourist trade: 


British Columbia $17,848,563.10 
Alberta 13,742,956.85 
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Saskatchewan 

Manitoba 9,852,088.28 
Ontario 57,507,514.82 
Quebec 75,029,309.00 
New Brunswick 4,511,365.11 





Total $192,619,602.84 


Let us now turn to bootlegging. Has Government sale wiped it out? 
That it has not is evidenced daily by the records of the press. It is further 
evidenced by the figures for infractions of the liquor laws. 

The figures leave little doubt as to the effects of Government control 
on the keeping of the liquor laws. From 7,472 in 1918 and 7,383 in 1919, 
they increased to 10,247 and 10,460 in 1920 and 1921, decreased to 8,519 
and 10,088 in 1922 and 1923, and have since steadily increased to 15,263 
in 1928. In other words, strange as it may appear, infractions of the 
liquor laws—bootlegging—increase inversely to the strictness of these laws, 

Drunkenness and general crime follow the same rule, and infractions 
of traffic regulations, also, though here, of course, we must make due 
allowances for the great increase of motor cars and other factors as 
a 

Government control, if it would work anywhere ought to be work- 
ing in Ontario. But it has not been successful despite the honest attempt 
to supervise the sale of liquor. In the first place, sales are tremendous 
and increasing. In the first full year 1928—$48,995,591 worth of liquor 
was sold. Last year the amount was $55,360,569.91—a sizeable drink bill 
for a province of approximately 3,000,000 population. 

In the second place, arrests for drunkenness, which were 11,370 in 
1923, have increased to 15,931 in 1928. Breaches of the liquor Act for 
the same year were 3,958 and 7,812, respectively. 

Even more instructive are the figures for jail commitments. For the 
Province these totaled in 1924, 8,036; in 1926, the last full year of prohi- 
bition, they were 11,371. In 1927, with five months of liquor sale, they 
were 20,572. In 1928, the first full year of Government control, they 
were 23,786. 
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RICHTER MANF'’G CO. V. ZOCCOLI 


RICHTER MANF’G CO. v. ZOCCOLI 


(First Judicial Dist. Court of Bergen Co., April 16, 1930) 
Contract for Sale of Goods—"F, O. B.,” etc., Interpreted 
Case of David Richter, trading as Richter Manufacturing Co. v. 
Charles Zuccoli. Action on Contract. 
Mr. Jerome Alper for Plaintiff. 
Mr. Martin J. Cummins for Defendant. 


LOSCHE, J.: This case was tried without a jury. The only question 
presented is at what place was delivery to be made under the following 
contract : 

|The essential parts of the contract, (to supply food containers) 
were : 

“Order No. 896 Date July 9, 1929. 
Ship to Charles Zoccoli 

At 82 Teaneck Road, Ridgefield Park, N. J. 

Terms: 2% 10 days, Net 30 Ship: Soon as Possible 
Salesman Dominey F. O. B. Factory” ] 

Plaintiff contends that the expression, “F. O. B. Factory,” means 
that its obligation was to deliver the merchandise free on board the 
carrier at its factory and that the words, “Ship to Chas. Zoccoli at 82 
Teaneck Road, Ridgefield Park, N. J.”, are merely indicative of the des- 
tination to which it was required to advise the carrier to deliver the 
merchandise. 

Defendant, on the other hand, urges that “F. O. B. Factory” would 
determine the place of delivery were it not for the fact that the contract 
specifies the place of delivery and the intention of the parties when it 
says, “Ship to Chas. Zoccoli at 82 Teaneck Road, Ridgefield Park, N. J.” 

Neither party offered evidence to prove a special meaning of the 
expression, “F. O. B. Factory”. The Court, therefore, must seek its 
meaning within the four corners of the contract. The expression has 
been defined frequently. Some Courts have taken judicial notice of its 
meaning. See 1 Williston on Sales (2nd Ed.) 598, Sec. 280a; 23 Corp. 
Jur. 125, Sec. 1942; 11 A. L. R. 661 (at p. 663). Under the authority 
of 4 Comp. Stat. 1910, p. 4665, Sec. 74, resort may be had to decisions 
of Courts of other States wherein the Uniform Sales Act has been adopted. 

The initials themselves stand for “free on board,” which more 
specifically means that the seller is obligated to put the subject of the 
sale into the hands of the carrier free of expense to the buyer, and the 
subject of the sale is at the risk of the buyer from such time. Vogt v. 
Shienebeck, 122 Wis. 491; 100 N. W. 820; 1 Williston on Sales (2nd 
Ed.) 597, Sec. 280a. Such being the meaning of the expression “F. O. 
B.,” it remains to be said that “F. O. B. Factory” really means “F. O. B 
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railroad cars at the factory.” Berkshire Cotton Mfg. Co. v. Cohen, 198 
N. Y. S. 240. It is obvious, therefore, that title passed thereunder when 
the subject of the sale was delivered free on board the carrier at plain- 
tiff’s factory. The Courts of other States have so held. In Standard 
Casing Co. v. California Casing Co., 233 N. Y. 413 (at p. 416) the New 
York Court of Appeals said: 


“The general rule is that upon a sale ‘f. o. b. the point of shipment’ 
title passes from the seller at the moment of delivery to the carrier, and 
the subject of the sale is thereafter at the buyer’s risk (Williston, Sales, 
sec. 280, p. 409; U. S. v. Andrew & Co., 207 U. S. 229, 241; Detroit 
Southern R. Co. v. Malcolmson, 144 Mich. 172). The operation of the 
rule is, of course subordinate to intention.” 


To the same effect are: International Co. v. Sun-Maid Raisin Grow- 
ers (Md.) 127 Atl. R. 393 (at p. 395), and New York & Pennsylvania 
Co. v. Cunard Coal Co. (Pa.) 132 Atl. R. 828 (at p. 829). 

Defendant urges that the mere “F. O. B. Factory,” without any 
accompanying word or symbol to indicate that it was used to define the 
place of delivery, is not sufficient to authorize the Court in concluding 
that the expression determines the place of delivery. The expression has 
been given such a fixed and definite interpretation that the absence of such 
word or symbol does not detract from the meaning hereinbefore given it. 
In fact, the highest Court of New York in Standard Casing Co. v. Cali- 
fornia Casing Co., supra, held that “F. O. B. San Francisco,” governed 
the place of delivery, even though it appeared under the general heading, 
“Price”. 

Defendant calls attention to the Uniform Sales Act, (4 Comp. Stat. 
p. 4652, Sec. 19, rule 5 and p. 4658, Sec. 46 (1), and insists that the 
interpretation of “F. O. B. Factory” hereinbefore given must be subor- 
dinated if an inconsistent intention be evidenced. That is true. However, 
the use of the expression, “Ship to Chas. Zoccoli at 82 Teaneck Road, 
Ridgefield Park, N. J.” which defendant contends evidences such inten- 
tion, is not inconsistent with the determination that delivery was governed 
by the expression, “F. O. B. Factory.” These words are shipping direc- 
tions. Plaintiff obviously could not put the merchandise on the railroad 
cars and tell the carrier to take it to defendant. Such shipping directions 
were supplied in the expression, “Ship to Chas. Zoccoli at 82 Teaneck 
Road, Ridgefield Park, N. J.” 

Judgment should be entered in favor of plaintiff. 
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IN RE PRINCETON PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


(State Board of Taxes and Assessment, April 1, 1930) 
Taxation—School Conducted for Profit 


In the matter of the application of The Trustees of Princeton Pre- 
paratory School for the cancellation of the tax assessment for the year 
1929 on property situate in the Township of Princeton, county of Mercer 
and State of New Jersey. 

Mr. Edward L. Katzenbach for Petitioner. 

Mr. William C. Vandewater for Respondent. 


THE BOARD: The appellant, “The Princeton Preparatory School,” 
was incorporated under the laws of this State on the 11th day of May, 
1927, pursuant to an Act entitled, “An Act to incorporate Private Schools,” 
P. L. 1922, p. 210. 

The general object of the corporation is to establish permanently an 
institution for the promotion of learning, to the end that its affairs shall 
not be conducted for any pecuniary profit. The School was originally 
acquired by the late John B. Fine in the year 1888 and was conducted by 
him as a private school until 1895, when he caused a corporation to be 
formed which took over the School as a business enterprise, under the 
same name as the present School. In 1922 changes were made in the man- 
agement of the School, although it was still admittedly carried on for the 
purpose of profit by the corporation until the formation of the present 
organization. The assets of the old corporation were transferred to the 
present one, and it is claimed that when the new corporation was formed 
its assets amounted to about $250,000, with liabilities of about $267,000. 
Included in these liabilities was a note given in 1922 to John B. Fine, in 
the sum of $50,000, for the purchase of his interest in the property. Also 
included therein is about $17,000 due him, on open account, for money 
advanced from time to time in the operation of the School. This note 
and open account were assumed by the new corporation and remain an 
outstanding debt of the School. 

There is nothing in the testimony to indicate that the assets of the 
School are of the value above mentioned. It is quite clear that there 
has been a deficit in the operation of the School for several years and 
this is undoubtedly due to the fact that it is necessary to meet heavy in- 
terest charges on the obligations of the School. The fact that there is 
a deficit is urged as an indication that the School is not conducted for 
profit. 

Exemption from taxation is asked in accordance with the General 
Tax Act of 1918, as amended by Chapter 338 of the Laws of 1927. The 
exemption applies, of course, only in cases where corporations using 
school buildings are not conducted for profit. 
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The assessment in this case was made as of October 1, 1928, to re- 
cover the taxes to be levied thereon payable in the following year. Hence 
the Act amending Section 203, subdivision 4, of the General Tax Act 
(Chapter 42, Laws of 1929), which was approved April 2, 1929, has no 
application to the present case. 

It would appear that on the assessing date the substantial control 
and management of the School was in John B. Fine, where it had re- 
mained since he first acquired the property in 1888. The general financial 
structure of the School and its operation clearly indicate that it is a 
business concern and is not basically charitable in character. The testi- 
mony produced is not sufficient to satisfy the Board that the corporation 
is not conducted for profit. The reorganization of the School into a cor- 
poration not for pecuniary profit is not materially different from the 
steps taken in the case of Carteret Academy v. State Board, 133 Atlantic 
886. In fact, that case and the present one are similar in many respects. 
We think that the finding here is controlled by that case. Where the 
right to relief is not clear the exemption is refused. 

The appeal is dismissed and the action of the Mercer County Board 
of Taxation is affirmed. 





IN RE CITY OF TRENTON 


(State Board of Taxes and Assessment, April 6, 1930) 
Taxation—Business Enterprise Conducted for Profit 
In the matter of the application of the City of Trenton from the 


action of the Mercer County Board of Taxation in cancelling the tax 
assessment levied for the year 1929 on property of Trenton Masonic 
Temple Association, situate in the City of Trenton, county of Mercer 
and State of New Jersey. 

Mr. Charles E. Bird and Mr. Romulus P. Rimo for Petitioner. 

Mr. William Abbott, Jr. and Mr. A. V. Dawes for Respondent. 

THE BOARD: The property of “Trenton Masonic Temple Asso- 
ciation” was held to be immune from taxation by the Mercer County 
Board of Taxation, by reason of the General Tax Act of 1918, as amended 
by Chapter 338 of the Laws of 1927. 

Now comes before this Board the City of Trenton and prays that 
the lien of the assessment entered in the tax list of the taxing district 
be restored. The Association owned the property on the assessing date. 
The assessment was as of October 1, 1928, for the purpose of collecting 
taxes thereon payable in the following year. The controlling part of 
the statute which has application to this case reads as follows: 


“All buildings actually and exclusively used in the work of associa- 
tions and corporations organized exclusively for the moral and mental 
improvement of men, women and children, or for religious, charitable or 
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hospital purposes, or for one or more of such purposes. . . . Provided, 
... that the foregoing exemptions shall apply only where the associa- 
tion, corporation or institution claiming the exemption owns the property 
in question and is incorporated or organized under the laws of this State 
and authorized to carry out the purposes on account of which such ex- 
emption is claimed.” 


The Trenton Masonic Temple Association was incorporated under 
the laws of this State in 1921 by several Masonic bodies of the City of 
Trenton, they being admittedly unincorporated associations, under and by 
virtue of an Act of the Legislature of New Jersey entitled, “An Act to 
Incorporate Associations not for Pecuniary Profit,” approved April 21, 
1898, P. L. 1898, p. 422. The preamble of its charter, declaring that 
these Masonic bodies, “realizing the necessity of the fraternity for suit- 
able accommodations in Trenton, New Jersey,” . . . succinctly indicates 
the cause which brought about the organization of the Trenton Masonic 
Temple Association. Its objects are set forth in this manner: 


“The purposes for which this corporation is formed are to acquire 
all the assets and assume all the liabilities of Trenton Masonic Temple 
Association, a corporation of New Jersey organized on April 26, 1917, 
under and by virtue of the provisions of the Act of the Legislature of 
the State of New Jersey entitled ‘An Act concerning corporations’ (Revi- 
sion of 1896) and the several supplements thereto and Acts amendatory 
thereof ; to purchase a site and erect, maintain and operate a Masonic 
Temple in the City of Trenton, New Jersey, for the use and accommoda- 
tion of the several Masonic Bodies hereinafter mentioned and any other 
Masonic Body hereinafter admitted, as well as the members thereof, for 
fraternal and charitable purposes; to take and hold, without limit as 
to amount, by lease, gift, purchase, grant, devise or bequest, any property, 
real or personal, within or without the State of New Jersey and to sell, 
convey, mortgage or otherwise dispose of the same; to borrow money ; 
to make and issue promissory notes, bills of exchange, bonds, debentures, 
obligations and evidences of indebtedness and to secure the same by mort- 
gage, pledge or otherwise; to do all and everything necessary, suitable, 
convenient, or proper for the accomplishment of any of said purposes 
or incidental thereto; and to have and exercise all the powers conferred 
by the statutes of New Jersey upon corporations organized under the 
Act first hereinabove referred to.” 


The most casual reading of these objects makes it plain that this 
Association is not organized exclusively for the moral and mental im- 
provement of men, women and children, or for charitable purposes. It 
is not organized for any purpose for which an exemption may be allowed. 
Its first purpose is “to acquire all the assets and assume all the liabilities” 
of a business corporation; second, “‘to purchase a site and erect, main- 
tain and operate a Masonic Temple in the City of Trenton, New Jersey,” 
etc.; third, “to take and hold, without limit as to amount, . . . any prop- 
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erty, real or personal, . . . and to sell . . . and mortgage . . . the same;” 
fourth, “to borrow money; ... and issue... bills of exchange,” etc, 
The functions of the Association are those of an ordinary business enter- 
prise conducted for profit. 

The exemption from taxation is claimed on the ground that the 
building is occupied and actually and exclusively used in the work of 
Masonic Bodies, or of others fostered by or affiliated with Free Masonry, 
which are in themselves said to be charitable in nature, but they neither 
own the building nor are they organized under the laws of this State 
for a purpose for which an exemption may be granted. Furthermore, 
they are not parties to the record and, of course, are not claiming the 
immunity. The exemption is being claimed by the respondent, ‘Trenton 
Masonic Temple Association,” a corporation of this State not ‘authorized 
to carry out the purposes on account of which such exemption is claimed.” 
Like circumstances are found in Newark v. Ezekicl Lodge, to State Tax 
Bd., p. 31; Montclair Lodge v. Montclair, 11 Id., p. 15; Boiling Spring 
Masonic Association v. Rutherford, 13 Id., p. 25. 

It is not necessary to decide other matters raised in the argument. 
The real value of the property has not come into question. 

The assessment is restored and the action of the Mercer County 
Board of Taxation is reversed. 





IN RE FAVIER 


(Board of Public Utility Commissioners, April 14, 1930) 
Auto Buses—Route Extended and Additional Ones Allowed 


In the matter of the application of William Favier for approval of 
municipal consents to extend the Manville-Flemington route into the Bor- 
ough of Flemington and to operate four additional buses on the route as 
extended. 

Mr. George W. Allgair for William Favier. 

Mr. Harry V. Osborne for Inter-County Motor Corporation. 

Mr. C. S. Straw for Public Service Coordinated Transport. 

Mr. Milton A. Weiss for Borough of Manville. 


THE BOARD: This is an application by William Favier for ap- 
proval of municipal consent of the Borough of Flemington to extend the 
Manville-Flemington Route into the Borough of Flemington and to oper- 
ate four additional buses on the route as extended. 

The route as extended is as follows: Starting at the Court House, 
Flemington, N. J.; thence along Main street, Flemington, to Copper Hill, 
Larison’s Corner, to Ringoes; returning to Larison’s Corner; thence to 
Reaville; thence to Three Bridges; thence to Centerville, to Neshanic 
Station ; thence to Neshanic, to Flagtown; thence to South Branch ; thence 
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along River Road to Canal street, to Thompson street, Raritan, N. J., 
Frelinghuysen avenue, to Cornell boulevard, to Doughty avenue, South 
street, Somerville, South Bridge street, to Raritan River bridge, to River 
road, to Main street, Manville, to terminal at Camplain road and Main 
street, Manville, N. J. 

The route is approximately 28 miles in length. 

The route as extended will pass through the following municipalities : 
jorough of Manville, Borough of Somerville, Borough of Raritan, Town- 
ship of Branchburg, Township of Readington, Township of Raritan, 
Township of East Amwell and the Borough of Flemington. 

Municipal consents have been heretofore submitted to the Board 
for the operation of buses by the Township of Hillsboro (now Borough 
of Manville), Borough of Somerville, Borough of Raritan, Township of 
sranchburg, Township of Readington, Township of Raritan and the 
Township of East Amwell, and the Board in its decision of November 
18, 1929, approved of the operation of one auto bus between and includ- 
ing Manville and the boundary line of Raritan Township in the Borough 
of Flemington. The necessary municipal consent from the Borough of 
Flemington has been submitted with the instant application. 


The proposed rates of fare as filed are as follows: 
From Raritan to Manville 
” South Branch to Manville 
Flagtown to Manville 
Neshanic to Manville 
Neshanic Station to Manville 
Centerville to Manville 
Three Bridges to Manville 
Reaville to Manville 
Larison’s Corner to Manville 
Ringoes to Manville 
Copper Hill to Manville 
Flemington to Manville 
Minimum fare west of South Branch, toc, except ‘when passenger 
continues trip through a Ioc zone. 


The proposed schedule to be operated, which was submitted at the 
hearing and marked ‘Exhibit P-1, is attached hereto and marked Ap- 
pendix I. [Omitted]. 

At the hearing it was requested that the Board modify the present 
restrictions which are now imposed on the operation of this bus route 
between Raritan and Manville as well as between Ringoes and Fleming- 
ton. Members of the Council of Raritan Township appeared at the hear- 
ing and urged the Board to modify the present restrictions now imposed 
between Raritan, Somerville and Manville so that the residents in this 
area could be afforded additional service by the bus operated by William 
Favier. 
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The petitioner showed that the operating income at the present time 
is only 16c per bus mile. This fact would indicate that the operation of 
the buses is in an experimental stage and sufficient time has not elapsed 
to permit an opinion as to what would be the ultimate result providing 
the present restrictions remain in effect. 

The other utilities operating in this area are also carrying a limited 
number of passengers and to permit competition with these utilities would 
not be in the best public interest. 

Numerous witnesses appeared from the various municipalities along 
the present route and showed that there is a community of interest be- 
tween Flemington and Somerville and the other municipalities. 

The schedule as well as the general service can be improved by the 
operation of additional trips, and the Board is of the opinion that at the 
present time the operation of one additional bus on the route as extended 
would improve the service in this territory. As the petitioner now operates 
a bus to the Flemington boundary line, the extension into Flemington 
provides a necessary and convenient service. 

The objections made to the application appeared to be more particu- 
larly directed to the application of the petitioner to remove the present 
restrictions as well as the fact that the petitioner desires to operate four 
additional buses on the route as extended. The Inter-County Motor 
Corporation as well as the Pennsylvania Railroad Company objected to 
the petitioner conducting a through business between Somerville and 
Flemington, but in view of the fact that the petitioner’s route operates 
through a different territory between Somerville and Flemington by a 
more circuitous route there appears to be no serious conflict in respect 
to these utilities. 

With the operation of the buses under the same restrictions as now 
in force the Board does not consider that the petitioner’s buses will com- 
pete with the transportation facilities operated by the Public Service 
Coordinated Transport. 

Upon consideration of the evidence, therefore, the Board finds and 
determines that the municipal consents granted by the Borough of Flem- 
ington for the extension of the route into said Borough, and the opera- 
tion of one additional auto bus over the route as extended, are neces- 
sary and proper for the public convenience and properly conserve the 
public interest and approves of same upon the following conditions: 

1. That the operators of the buses shall not accept passengers who 
begin and end their trips between Ringoes and the bus terminal located 
at the Court House in the Borough of Flemington. 

2. That the operators of the buses shall not accept passengers who 
begin and end their trips between the Raritan River bridge at Nevius 
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street and the terminal in Manville except on that portion of the route 
located between and at the railroad grade crossings on Thompson street 
and intersection of Cornell boulevard, with Frelinghuysen avenue, this 
portion of the route to be unrestricted. 

3. That the buses display conspicuous signs indicating these re- 
strictions. 

4. That said approval shall be subject to such rules, regulations or 
conditions now in force and as the Board may hereafter impose. 

5. That said approval shall be revocable for violation of the Board’s 
rules, regulations or conditions or for other good cause. 

6. That all State laws and municipal regulations must be fully 
complied with before these consents become effective. 

7. That the rates of fare charged by the petitioner shall not be 
changed without the approval of this Board. 





IN RE CENTRAL RAILROAD CO. 


(Board of Public Utility Commissioners, April 14, 1930) 
Ratlroad—Train Service on Branch—-Reduction Authorized 


In the matter of the application of the Central Railroad Company 
of New Jersey for permission to discontinue operation of certain pas- 
senger trains on the South Branch between Flemington and Somerville. 

Mr. A. H. Elder for Petitioner. 

Mr. Louis H. Schenck for Borough of Somerville. 

Mr. H. L. Stout for Borough of Flemington. 

Mr. Martin J. McHugh for Flagtown, South Branch, New Center 
and Frankfort. 


THE BOARD: The Central Railroad Company of New Jersey 
petitions the Board for permission to discontinue operating certain pas- 
senger trains on the South Branch between Flemington and Somerville, 
alleging that the volume of traffic and revenue derived therefrom com- 
pared with the expense of operation does not warrant continuance of the 
present scheduled passenger service. Notice was posted at stations on 
the Branch of hearing at Newark September 11th and continued Sep- 
tember 18th, 1929. 

The South Branch of the Central Railroad Company is single track, 
extending from a connection with the main line at Somerville, Somerset 
County, to Flemington, Hunterdon County, a distance of 16.76 miles. 
Between the terminals there are six stations: Roycefield, Flagtown, Ne- 
shanic, Woodfern, Higginsville and Three Bridges. Flemington is the 
county seat of Hunterdon County, and Somerville, Somerset County. The 
territory along the Branch is practically agricultural. The population of 
Neshanic is approximately 500, Flagtown and Three Bridges 300, and 
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other points smaller populations, Between Flemington and Somerville 
five passenger and one mixed train are operated week days; Somerville 
and Flemington, five trains. Sundays, Flemington to Somerville two 
trains; Somerville to Flemington two trains. 

Under the proposed schedule it is intended to operate one train 
week days from Flemington for commuters in the morning and to Flem- 
ington in the evening, and on Saturdays a midday train to Flemington. 

Exhibit submitted by the Railroad Company, P-6, shows wages of 
crews operating all passenger trains on the Branch for the year 1928, 
$21,757.86; the wages of crews operating the proposed service approxi- 
mates $6,667.87, representing a reduction in wages of $15,089.99. The 
cost of operating locomotives in the present service on mileage pro rata 
basis is $25,660.43 and under the proposed service approximately $6,784.65, 
a reduction in locomotive expense of $18,875.77. The passenger car ex- 
pense in present service, based on pro rata mileage, is $3,578.93; under 
proposed service, $1,219.10, a reduction in equipment expense of $2,- 
359.83. The total cost of operating the present service for the year 1928 
was $50,997.22; under the proposed operation the cost would be $14,- 
671.63, a saving of $36,325.59. The passenger revenue for the year 1928 
was $19,716.09. As the volume of travel on the trains to be discontinued 
approximates 70% of the total passengers carried and revenue from trains 
proposed to be continued is $5,914.83, it would indicate an approximate 
loss in revenue of $13,801.26. As the present revenue is $19,716.09 and 
the operating cost of the service $50,997.22 per year, the loss resulting 
therefrom is $31,281.13. To operate the proposed reduced schedule 
will cost $14,671.63 and, as the revenue from trains to be continued is 
$5,914.83, the out-of-pocket expense to the Company is $8,756.80. ‘The 
actual saving, therefore, under proposed schedule will approximate $22,- 
524.33 per year. 

To operate one additional round trip on the Branch from Somerville 
to Flemington in the morning and return in the late afternoon in addition 
to the proposed week day service would require an additional train crew 
and equipment, and the contemplated saving would be practically 
eliminated. 

Exhibit of passengers carried on the Branch from 1923 to 1928 in- 
clusive, shows: 1923, 152,766; 1924, 149,960; 1925, 140,621; 1926, 114,- 
212; 1927, 121,215; 1928, 108,596. Passengers carried in 1928 com- 
pared with 1923 represent a reduction of 29%. Between September 19th 
and 23rd, 1929, the average number of passengers carried per trip week 
days on trains to be discontinued range from 6.8 to 32, an average per 
train of 15.8. 

A bus line operates between Somerville and Flemington and a recent 
application by the operator of the line for permission to schedule an 
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additional bus has been granted by the Board. The schedule submitted 
of bus operation shows departure from Somerville for Flemington at 
7:51 A. M., to:o1 A. M., 12:31 P. M., 2:11 P. M., and 6:12 P. M.; from 
Flemington to Somerville at 10:10 A. M., 12:10 A. M., 2:30 P. M. and 
4:10 P. M.; Sundays, from Somerville and Flemington, same as week 
days, with two additional evening trips from Flemington to Somerville and 
one from Three Bridges to Flemington; Saturdays, additional service 
between Three Bridges and Somerville leaving Three Bridges at 6:33 P. 
M., Somerville at 11:00 P. M. 

It is claimed by the Railroad Company that the revenue from all 
of the passenger trains operated on the Branch is not sufficient to warrant 
the continuance of all of the present service. The policy of reducing 
operating expenses on branch lines where there has been a marked decline 
in passenger traffic would appear justifiable if the same can be effected 
without materially affecting the service. The adequacy and necessity of 
service depends upon the volume of traffic and the operation of trains 
for the transportation of a small number of passengers does not appear 
to be reasonably required. The reduction in the number of passengers 
now handled on the Branch results from the use of means of travel other 
than the railroad, and the operation of a bus line for the volume of traffic 
to be accommodated may prove a reasonably satisfactory means of trans- 
portation to and from the municipalities along the Flemington Branch 
between Somerville and Flemington. 

In view of the loss from present train service it would appear that 
the application of the Company to reduce the service under the circum- 
stances could be reasonably sanctioned. The Board therefore, will and 
hereby does approve a reduction in the passenger train service on the 
Flemington Branch effective April 27th, 1930, provided a train is sched- 
uled from Flemington week days in the morning, leaving approximately 
on the time of the present early morning train; also evening train leaving 
approximately on the time of the last present scheduled train from Jersey 
City to Flemington; Saturdays, additional train leaving Jersey City ap- 
proximately at 12:45 P. M. for Flemington; also for the present a train 
from Somerville to Flemington in the morning and from Flemington in 
the evening on Sundays. 

The permission herein granted to reduce the train service is con- 
tingent upon the continued operation of the bus service. 
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IN RE ABRAMS 


(Board of Public Utility Commissioners, April 14, 1930) 
Auto Buses—Insufficient Proof for Approval of Application 

In the matter of the application of John H. Abrams for approval 
of municipal consents of the Town of Bloomfield, City of East Orange 
and the Town of Irvington for the operation of four auto buses on the 
Paterson-Asbury Park Route. 

Mr. James F. X. O’Brien for John H. Abrams. 

Mr. George H. Blake and Mr. C. S. Straw for Public Service Co- 
ordinated Transport. 

Mr. Harry V. Osborne for Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 

Mr. William A. Barkalow for Central Railroad Company of New 
Jersey. 

Mr. W. Eugene Turton for Trackless Transit Company of New 
Jersey. 

THE BOARD: This is an application by John H. Abrams for ap- 
proval of municipal consents of the Town of Bloomfield, City of East 
Orange and the Town of Irvington for the operation of four auto buses 
on the Paterson-Asbury Park Route. 

At the present time the petitioner operates four auto buses between 
Paterson and Asbury Park. The instant application is for approval of 
the consents of the Town of Bloomfield, City of East Orange and the 
Town of Irvington, granting the petitioner permission to conduct business 
between these municipalities and Asbury Park. The route is as follows: 
Starting in Paterson on Ellison street, to Madison avenue, to Main street, 
to Bloomfield road, to the Town of Bloomfield, to Bloomfield Center, to 
Glenwood avenue, to Prospect street, to East Orange ; thence along Pros- 
pect street to Springdale avenue, to Spring street, to Lincoln street, to 
Halsted street, to Newark ; thence along Halsted street, to Norwood street, 
to Stuyvesant avenue, to Irvington; continuing on Stuyvesant avenue over 
original route to Union Township; thence on Stuyvesant avenue to Chest- 
nut street, to the Borough of Roselle Park; thence on Chestnut street to 
Westfield avenue, to Locust street, to First avenue, to Chestnut street, 
to Linden ; thence on Chestnut street to St. George avenue, to Woodbridge ; 
thence along Amboy avenue in Woodbridge to Perth Amboy; thence 
along Convery boulevard in Perth Amboy to Cleveland avenue, to Con- 
very Place, to Victory bridge, to Sayreville; thence along Victory bridge 
in Sayreville to State Highway No. 4, to South Amboy; thence along 
Main street in South Amboy to Stevens avenue, to Bordentown avenue, 
to Morgan, to Lawrence Harbor, to Keyport; thence along Front street 
in Keyport to Main street, to Maple Place, to Broad street, to Middle- 
town, to Red Bank; thence along Riverside avenue in Red Bank to West 
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Front street, to Maple avenue, to Broad street, to Shrewsbury, to Eaton- 
town, to Oceanport, to Long Branch, thence along Broadway in Long 
Branch, to Ocean Avenue and along Ocean Avenue through Allenhurst 
and Deal to Asbury Park to Grand avenue and Main street. 

This route is approximately 62 miles in length. 

The necessary municipal consents for the operation of four buses 
have been submitted from the Town of Bloomfield, City of East Orange, 
and the Town of Irvington. The rates of fare to be charged by the peti- 
tioner for this service are as follows: 

$2.00 each way from Paterson to Asbury Park. 

$1.75 each way from Bloomfield, East Orange and Irvington to As- 
bury Park. 

The Supervisor of Transportation of the Town of Bloomfield, the 
Chief Traffic Inspector of Irvington, and the Chairman of the Transpor- 
tation Committee of East Orange, showed that there was a demand for 
direct service between Bloomfield, East Orange and Irvington to Asbury 
Park. ‘Their testimony is to the effect that there is a community of in- 
terest between these municipalities and Asbury Park, inasmuch as a 
number of the residents of these municipalities have cottages at Asbury 
Park during the summer months and a number of requests have been 
made to these municipalities for this bus service. 

The majority of people who would use this service, it is alleged, 
are people who now use their private automobile to travel to and from 
Bloomfield, East Orange, Irvington and Asbury Park. The petitioner 
showed that during the 1929 summer season the drivers of these buses 
at times were stopped and requested to take on passengers in Bloomfield 
and East Orange who desired to go to Asbury Park, but without the 
municipal consents from these municipalities these passengers could not 
be transported. The petitioner proposes to operate a regular two hour 
service during the summer season. 

The Public Service Coordinated Transport, the Central Railroad 
Company of New Jersey and the Pennsylvania Railroad Company ob- 
jected to the proposed operation and contended that there are sufficient 
local facilities operating from Bloomfield, East Orange and Irvington to 
Newark, to the Pennsylvania and Central Railroad Stations, as well as 
the Newark-Asbury Park bus line, and that the proposed operation would 
compete with the existing facilities. The Central Railroad Company of 
New Jersey, by an exhibit, showed the ticket sales at Newark for Asbury 
Park during the months from May to October for the years 1923 to 
1929, inclusive. In comparing the ticket sales for 1923, which were 88,140, 
with the ticket sales for 1929, which were 50,449, it is obvious that there 
has been a decrease in traffic on this means of transportation. The Penn- 
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sylvania Railroad Company submitted several exhibits showing the char- 
acter of service rendered by this means of transportation between Newark 
and Asbury Park, as well as the comparative ticket sales from Newark 
to Asbury Park and Ocean Grove from 1925 up to and including 1g29 
during the months of May to October, inclusive. This exhibit shows 
that in 1925 the ticket sales were 44,300, whereas in 1929 the ticket sales 
were 25,088. 

The testimony is conclusive in respect to the fact that the demand 
for service is almost entirely seasonal, and during the winter months the 
traffic on the present route from Paterson to Asbury Park is very limited, 
and it is questionable whether or not there would be any demand during 
the winter months for service between Bloomfield, East Orange, Irving- 
ton and Asbury Park. 

The evidence merely shows that the stopping of buses in Bloomfield, 
East Orange and Irvington would only be a personal convenience, but 
there appears to be no proofs as to the necessity for said route. 

The route of the petitioner’s buses operates through Bloomfield, East 
Orange and Irvington, and these municipalities are conveniently connected 
with the City of Newark by local means of transportation, where con- 
venient and adequate train service is operated by the Pennsylvania and 
Central Railroads between Newark and Asbury Park. An express bus 
line is also operated by the Public Service Coordinated Transport be- 
tween Newark and Asbury Park. 

The basis of approval is defined by statute to be necessity and con- 
venience. The proofs show that a few persons during last summer might 
have been convenienced, but there is no proof of necessity. This is 
particularly true in the winter months. The community of interest be- 
tween Asbury Park and the municipalities in question is limited to ex- 
cursion travel only in the summer months and there is now adequate 
means of travel between these points. 

The proofs submitted by the petitioner are not sufficient to warrant 
this Board in approving of the municipal consents of the Town of Bloom- 
field, the City of East Orange and the Town of Irvington; therefore the 
application is denied. 
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THE NEW VICE-CHANCELLOR 


Mr. John O. Bigelow, Newark 
lawyer, former Prosecutor of Es- 
sex county and more recently coun- 
sel to the Public Utility Commis- 
sion, was appointed Vice-Chancellor 
by Chancellor Walker last month 
and was at once sworn in. He 
opened his office at 1 Exchange 
Place, Jersey City. He succeeds 
Vice-Chancellor Bentley, who died 
recently. 

Mr. Bigelow was born in New- 
ark Sept. 30, 1883; attended the old 
Newark High School, and was 
graduated from Princeton Univer- 
sity in 1905. Fora time he worked 
on a Newark newspaper, but was 
admitted to the Bar as an attorney 
at the November Term, 1908, and 
as a counselor three years later. He 
expects to be in his Jersey City of- 
fice fromgto 5 every weekday except 
Saturday afternoons, but will con- 
tinue to live in Newark at 465 High- 
land avenue. He has a wife and 
three children. 

The Newark “Evening News” 
said of him after his appointment: 

“Youthful and energetic, Mr. 
Bigelow is not the type that one 
associates with the Judiciary. He 
seems rather to be of the Prosecutor 
mold, a man who is doing things and 
doing them with dispatch and thor- 
oughness. Nevertheless, members 
of the Bar throughout the State con- 
cede that this latest appointee to 
the Chancery Court is a scholar in 
the science of law and a man of dis- 
passionate judgment and keen, ana- 
lytical mind !” 





BILLBOARD MEETING 


To commemorate the passage of 
the Billboard Regulation Act there 
was a large meeting at Trenton April 


15th, at the Stacy Trent Hotel, the 
specific purpose also being to honor 
Frank Bergen, Esq., of Newark, for 
the part he played in drafting and 
otherwise assisting the billboard 
regulation fight. He has acted as 
legislative Chairman for the Com- 
mittee for Restriction of Outdoor 
Advertising, which, through Assem- 
blywoman Agnes C. Jones, of Es- 
sex, introduced the bill to regulate 
the industry. Engrossed resolu- 
tions of appreciation were present- 
ed to Mr. Bergen by Mrs. George 
H. Miles, secretary of the Commit- 
tee for Restriction of Outdoor Ad- 
vertising. 

United States Senator Baird, 
Senator Wolber, of Essex county, 
Senator Davis, of Gloucester coun- 
ty, and many women representatives 
of various New Jersey Women’s 
Clubs, as well as Mr. Bergen, made 
addresses. 

Mrs. Robert McKean Thomas, 
Chairman of Pledge Cards, upon 
which the signers agree to favor 
such concerns as eschew billboard 
advertising, stated that, next to 
passage of House 22, the pledge 
work was important and would be 
a factor in clearing billboards from 
the rural landscape. She had 150 
members on her general committee 
in New Jersey, ciculating these 
pledges. 





SOME STATE NOTES 


Governor Larson, on April 14th, 
nominated to the State Senate Judge 
Peter F. Daly of the Middlesex Cir- 
cuit Court, to succeed Justice 
Charles C. Black of the Supreme 
Court, whose resignation will take 
effect May 20, and it was confirmed, 
as was the nomination of Mr. Le- 
Roy Vanderbergh, Republican, as 
Judge of the First Judicial District 
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Court of Bergen county, in place of 
Judge Arthur M. Agnew, Demo- 
crat. 

Mr. A. Orestes Ciccarelli, Ho- 
boken lawyer, was indicted on 
April 15th by the Hudson County 
Grand Jury on complaint of Nicola 
Vedetti of 143 West Twenty-sixth 
street, Bayonne, who charged em- 
bezzlement of $3,000 last August. 

Circuit Judge Porter, who has 
been Judge in Bergen and Passaic 
counties for three years past has 
been transferred to Essex county, 
where he was Judge from April, 
1926, to April, 1928. He was se- 
lected by Chief Justice Gummere to 
sit for Judge Mountain, who has 
been ill. 





OPENING COURT BY CRIER 


We have been requested to give 
the usual Court Crier’s call in Som- 


erset county, not exactly followed, 
we think, in any other county in 


the State. It seems to be a good 
model, if an old one: 

“The members of the Bar and 
audience please arise. 

“Hear ye, hear ye, hear ye, all 
manner of persons having any busi- 
ness to do before this Circuit Court, 
Court of Oyer and Terminer, Court 
of Common Pleas, Court of Quarter 
Sessions and Orphans’ Court, held 
here this day; hear ye, hear ye, 
hear ye, to the Sheriff of the Coun- 
ty of Somerset, return all writs, pre- 
cepts and other processes to you di- 
rected, made returnable here this 
day; hear ye, hear ye, hear ye, to 
the justices of the peace, coroners 
and other officers taking any inqui- 
sition or recognizance wherefor 
you admitted any persons to bail ; you 


do each and every man of you re- 
turn your records that the Court 
may proceed thereupon; hear ye, 
hear ye, hear ye, to the constables 
of the several different townships 
in the County of Somerset, each and 
every man of you, answer to your 
name at the first call and save your 
fines.” 





BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


ANNUAL REVIEW OF LEGAL Ebv- 
cATION. By Alfred Z. Reed. 
New York: The Carnegie 
Foundation, 1930. Pp. 72. 

The above is noticed in the “Ed- 
itorial Notes” in this number. It 
is a most valuable pamphlet for 
every lawyer interested in the fu- 
ture of the Bar. Copies may be 
had, without charge, by addressing 

The Carnegie Foundation, 522 Fifth 

Ave., New York City. 


BULLETIN OF THE NATIONAL ReE- 
SEARCH Council, No. 73. A 
Survey of the Law Concerning 
Dead Human Bodies. By 
George H. Weinmann. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: The National 
Research Council of The Acad- 
emy of Sciences, 1929. Pp. 199. 

Complete law and regulations of 
all States, and of the United States. 


New Jersey STATE Bar AssSociA- 
TION YEAR Book, 1929-1930. 
Pub. by the Association. Pp. 
143. 

A great deal of meat is to be 
found in this Year Book in the re- 
ports of various committees, as well 
as in the annual address by Professor 
Powell in June last. As usual the 
matter is carefully arranged by the 
Secretary, Mr. LeRoy W. Loder, 
and the book is well printed. 
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